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Handwriting Test Results. See Page S 




SiNDBAD’s Eighth 
Voyage 

The Sultan Believed in Fiction 
But Not in Fact 

^NCE more in pantomimes up and down the land Sindbad the 
Sailor has been re-living some of the marvellous adventures 
that shine immortal in the pages of The Arabian Nights. But 
there is a later story of Sindbad which is not so well known and 
might, we think, be worthy of production on stage or screen. 

! Sindbad’s story, with its Old that would take an army an 


Man ot the Sea, its giant Roc, 
its valley of diamonds, and so 
forth, written a thousand years 
ago, comprises seven' voyages. 
The. story of each occupied one 
of the Thousand and One Nights 
devoted by Queen Scheherazade 
in relating the entire book to her 
husband, the Sultan Schahriar. 

But, unknown to pantomime, 
there was an eighth voyage, 
most marvellous of all, invented 
nine centuries after the original 
by Edgar Allan Poe, .whose poems 
include The Raven and The 
Belis, while among his world- 
famous stories is The Gold Bug. 

Jet Propulsion 

In his tale.he makes Sindbad 
sail round the worjd on the 
back, of a vast sea monster, 
whose method ot progress, hot 
air expelled with enormous 
violence from two openings at 
the sides towards the tail, seems 
to anticipate that of the modern 
jet-'plane. Now, all that Sindbad 
sees in this Eighth Voyage are 
actual marvels that exist in 
the world, ' described in the 
language that a dazzled Sindbad 
would use ■ on first meeting, 
witliout understanding, them. 
The details are incredible to the 
Sultan as Scheherazade relates 
them to him, yet all she tells him 
is sober truth- 

I Sindbad sees trees of stone, 
petrified forests; an underground 
world of • wonder, with domes 
and halls, gleaming crystals, and 
blind fishes . and insects—the 
actual Mammoth Cave of Ken¬ 
tucky; an enormous river of 
molten lava, 60 miles long and 
12 broad—the Icelandic volcano, 
Hecla, after a historical eruption. 

' The Iron Horse 

In the course of his travels 
he sees gi’eat islands in the 
sea raised by the coral-builders, 
orchids gi-owing on trees, cater- 
piilars that become soiid with 
the wood they eat; the cells of 
bees whose mathematical exact¬ 
ness baffled the calculations 
of human architects; “birds” 
greater than rocs that carried 
men and rained down sacks of 
.sand—balloons; a huge hor.se 
whose bones were of steel, its 
blood boiling water, and its food 
black stone in place of corn—the 
steam locomotive. 

Sindbad is introduced to a 
clear anticipation, judging by 
the description, of the new 
scientific wonder which we call 
the electronic brain, w'hich would 
instantly work out problems 


an 

age to do—Babbage’s (not then 
completed) calculating machine. 
Sindbad’s catalogue of marvels 
included such wonders as wire 
so finely drawn as to need a 
microscope to see it; the calcula¬ 
tion ot vibrations infinitely 
refined; the sending ot speeclt 
and language across the world 
by telegraph and teleprinter; 
and the seeing of things that 
had ceased to exist millions of 
years'earlier—the light of stars 
that became extinct in tlie 
heavens millions of years before 
their radiance reached the earth. 

Such are some ot the marvels 
that compose The Thousand and 
Second Tale, as Poe calls this 
eighth voyage that he imagined 
for Sindbad. It represents such 
a miracle of wonder that the 
Sultan, listening to his Queen, 
does not believe a single word 
of it. But there is a solitary 
fable included, that ot a blue cow 
with 400 horns upholding the 
earth. “That I believe, for I 
have read something of the kind 
before,” says the Sultan, to 
whom all that is actual fact in 
the narrative is unbelievable 
nonsense. 


Southward 

Bound 

When the Royal Family leave 
Portsmouth on Saturday for the 
visit to South Africa and Rhodesia 
they will sail the 6500 miles to 
Cape Town in HMS Vanguard, 
the 42,500-ton battleship which 
is the Navy’s most modern 
vessel. Their Majesties will 
spend nine v/eeks in Africa, and 
the tour will involve 10,000 
miles of travel by train, car, 
and plane. 


Beavers at Work in the Heart of London 


By the C N Zoo Correspondent 


J’oR some years past there has 
been little activity in the 
Zoo Gardens after dark. Now 
there is a regular “night-club.” 
The animals responsible for it 
are the four beavers—John, Jock, 
Mimi, and Molly—who came 
from-Canada last November. 

. The beavers are little seen 
during the daytime, but as soon 
as the last visitor has left the 
Gardens, out they come from 
their cave- at the foot of the' 
Mappin Terraces to make meri-j' 
in their . large crescent-shaped 
pond. Nor 'do they spend their 
, time in play only. They have set 
themselves a job to do. That job 
is nothing less than the building 
of a dam across their pond at the 
end where the water flows in. 
And so hard are these little 
animals working that, barring 
accidents, they may well com¬ 
plete it within a few weeks. 

Danger of the Dam 

However, they are quite likely 
to meet with some . opposition 
before long. The dam, which is 
being built from mud and 
branches supplied by the garden¬ 
ing staff, has not yet become big 
enough to v.’orry the authorities. 
But if it continues to grow it can 


have only one result. The sur¬ 
rounding ground will become 
waterlogged. 

To prevent this happening, 
either the supplies of timber will 
have to be stopped (which would 
deprive the beavers of their 
greatest pleasure), or the water 
will have to be turned off—which 
would probably be harmful to 
their health, for all beavers need 
running W'ater. 

Breaking the Icc ' 

Early this year, however, it was 
the beavers themselves who were 
having the greater worry. For 
ice foi-med on their pond, and 
they feared that, if severe 
weather continued, they would 
soon be completely ■ frozen out of 
their water—^which would bring 
their dam-building operations to 
an abrupt standstill. 

To ensure that this did not 
happen these intelligent crea¬ 
tures began working to a definite 
plan. Every night, on emerging 
from their cave, John, the biggest 
beaver, deliberately gnawed a 
. hole in the ice at a point where it 
adjoined a log. He then dived 
under- and, swimming beneath 
the ice, kept banging his head 
against it until he had battered a 


hole, which was then promptly 
enlarged by his- companions. 
When the hoie was sufficiently 
big the dam-building continued 
at a feverish pace until dawn, 
when the animals retired. 

Meanwhile, the beavers have 
been leaving nothing to chance. 
In case the weather should 
become too cold, they have built 
themselves a “ lodge ” inside 
their cave. Mud and twigs and 
branches—even quite heavy logs 
—have been dragged into the 
cave, and with this material the 
animals have made a very snug 
“ bedroom ” in which, if the 
-iveather compels them, they will 
seal themselves up until the icy 
conditions depart. 

A Well-Drilled Team 

The night-watchman, who 
alone sees them, tells me how 
the 3 ' warn each other when they 
hear him coming. 

Directiy one of the animals 
suspects that ho is about, it slaps 
its tail upon the water surface— 
or sometimes the ice—with a 
good hard smack. Whereupon, 
like a well-drilled team, the 
others dive under the water and 
stay there until they think i't 
safe enough to come up. C. H. 


SCENTING the! 
VIOLET 

'J'o those who know the French 
Riviera it is indeed like old 
times to see flowers from that 
sunny area arriving in, this 
country once more for the first 
time since the war. 

The winter climate of the 
Riviera is such that flowers bloom 
there in the open, in company 
with oranges, grapes, and 
lemons, at a .season when we are 
usually , shivering. But it has 
amused' British visitors to see 
vendors of the big, plump violets 
grown there, before setting out 
to sell them, take their stock to 
a chemist’s shop, there to have 
the quite scentless" blooms dis¬ 
creetly sprayed with perfume 
imitating the fragrance of a 
violet grown m an English 
garden. 

■Violets are not included’ in the 
licence under which French cut 
blooms are admitted here this 
year, but even so the French 
will find their flower-sending 
season as busy as it is pleasant; 
every morning the chief post 
offices are crowded with people 
forwarding baskets of blooms. 

The Sunny North 

'■^HE Laith of Moray, a plain in 
Scotland lying between the 
Grampians and the Moray Firth 
and stretching from Fochabers to 
Forres, has weather almost as 
good as the South of France. 

The people there do not need 
overcoats even in the middle of 
January. They seldom see fog, 
and have only had one frost 
this winter. The farmers are now 
well on With their spring plough¬ 
ing. 

The pleasant winters in the 
Laith are attributed to the pro¬ 
tecting semi-circle of hills to the 
south and the presence of the 
Moray Firth to the north. Elgin, 
W'hich is in the area, has 40 more 
sunny* days than anywhere else 
in Scotland. 
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Preparing For the 
Great Peace Treaty 


'T'he victorious Allies have reached yet another important stage 
^ in bringing peace to the world. Assembled at Lancaster 
House in London the special deputies appointed by the Foreign 
Secretaries of Britain, America, Russia, and France are preparing 


the peace treaties with Germany 

The special task of these 
deputies is to iron out all differ¬ 
ences existing on these subjects 
between the Great Powers them¬ 
selves, and hear what other, 
lesser. Allied countries have to 
say about them. On the success 
of this work, no doubt, depends 
the success of the meeting of the 
Foreign Secretaries themselves 
on March 10 in Moscow. 

So after more than a year of 
peace-making we have now come 
to the chief problem—the settling 
of our quarrel with Germany. As 
Mr' Bevin said in his speech of 
welcome to the deputies, the 
main point in the quarrel is how 
to prevent Germany from be¬ 
coming a military Power again. 

Frontier Changes 

- If this broad question is settled 
peace in Europe may be assured 
for a long time. But before the 
'deputies can ge.t at the heart of 
the' German question they will 
have to wade through a mass of 
important details: how big 
should Germany be, what repara¬ 
tions should be claimed of her, 
what form should her constitu¬ 
tion assume, and so on. Of these 
questions the main one is un¬ 
doubtedly that dealing with the 
sise of post-war Germany. It will 
be no easy job to make a final 
decision because seven out of ten 
neighbours of Germany have 
territorial' claims on her: 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Russia. 

The Dutch want to straighten 
their irregular frontier with Ger¬ 
many by annexing about 1000 
square miles of the territory. 
They wish, for instance, to obtain 
the control of the eastern bank 
of the Ems estuary because this 
control will enable them to re¬ 
claim land in the North of 
Holland now submerged by sea. 

But there are moi'e important 
claims against Germany than 
Holland’s. France, although she 
does not wish to incorporate any 
part of the Germany territory, 
wants the coal-mining Saar to be 
detached from Germany and 
linked with the French customs 
territory. This would mean 
that the Saar would become a 
semi-independent territory. The 


and Austria. 

British point of view is that this 
claim is just. But its acceptance 
by us is conditional. We must 
know how big is the Saar going 
to be because six months ago the 
French enlarged the Saar at the 
expense of Rhineland. And we 
do not agree to French proposals 
to cut off. from Germany either 
the Rhineland or the Ruhr. 

In the east of Germany much 
bigger changes are proposed, and, 
iiideed, have, already taken place. 
There Poland has occupied a sub¬ 
stantial alice of Eastern Ger¬ 
many, roughly east of the 
Western Neisse and Oder Rivers. 
Most of the Germans who lived 
there have been expelled and re¬ 
placed by some three million 
Poles who came from the pre-war 
eastern Poland, which in turn 
has been given to the Russians. 
The Polish Govermtient now 
wants to have these great 
changes confirmed in the peace 
treaty with Germany. But while 
Russia and France have already 
expressed their consent, America 
and our own country have not. 

Russia herself has taken from 
Germany only an unimportant 
part of East Prussia with the 
chief city of Koenigsberg, now 
renamed Kaliningrad. 

On the eastern side of Ger¬ 
many, finally, tlie Czechs want 
certain German-owned slopes of 
the Sudeten mountains on their 
frontier. 

Difficult Tasks Ahead 

This is roughly the part of the 
bill which Germany is expected 
to pay in territory. Tt does not 
mean that every Allied demand 
is bound to be accepted by the 
Big Four. But a preliminary 
settling of this matter is im¬ 
portant; it will show finally how 
big Germany is going to be and 
what can be expected of her in 
financial reparations. And after 
this has been settled the deputies 
wfill have to tackle other difficult 
jobs, such as what industry is to 
remain in Germany and what 
form of constitution Germahy 
must adopt. 

With their additional W'ork on 
the treaty with Austria, it is clear 
that the deputies of the Big Four 
now in London face a very busy 
time this month. 


A Friend to Remember 

FRIEND in need in the war true. Arrested by the Gestapo in 


W'as the Danish professor. 
Ole Chievitz, who passed away 
recently, and w'hose name, 
declares the Lancet, England 
should not forget, for he forgot 
not England. 

Ole Chievitz was the senior 
surgeon at the Finsen Institute, 
Copenhagen, and distinguished 
himself as commander of the 
Danish Red Cross ambulances in 
two wars in Finland. When the 
Germans invaded Denmark he 
at once declared, “ I have chosen. 
I am going my way, whether 
many or few are coming.” 

When our Blitz was at its 
height he declared to his students 
that Britain was going to win, 
and thereafter he did everything 
he could to make his words come 


1942 as a member of the staff of 
an underground paper, Chievitz 
was sentenced to eight months’ 
imprisonment, but released as a 
‘‘harmle.ss idealist.” 

Returning to hiS" hospital he 
smuggled into it British airmen 
who had crashed in Denmark. 
Next he hid them in a dockyard 
house, and even in an empty 
fuel tank, until he could get them 
away safely to England. 

Jens was the name he bore in 
the underground movement,' and 
'at times he had close gun-fights 
. with the Gestapo. His was the 
“ever-burning heart” that kept 
the flame of hope alight not only 
in his fellow countrymen but also 
in the British airmen whom he 
befriended. 
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TheFranco-British WORLD NEWS REEL 


Alliance 


^FTER talks in London recently 
between M. Leon Blum, who 
was then President of the 
French Government, and our 
British Ministers, it was agreed 
that a Treaty of Alliance between 
Prance and Britain should be 
concluded as soon as poasible 
within the framework of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

In a statement issued from 10 
Downing Street it was pointed 
out that both countries, having 
been twice attacked by Germany 
in a period of 25 years, have an 
equal interest in protecting them¬ 
selves against a fresh German 
menace. 

M. Blum and the British 
Ministers agreed as well on a 
common policy with regard to 
the coal mines of the Ruhr, a 
matter which vitally concerns 
Prance in her need for coal. They 
also agreed on forging close com¬ 
mercial and industrial links 
betw'een Britain ^d Prance. 

BRAVE BOYS 
ON RAFTS 

'J'HREE British boys were highly 
praised by their fellow 
passengers for the courage they 
showed when they were wrecked 
in an air liner in the China Sea. 

The boys are Roy Braddock, 
aged 11, Fred Braddock, aged 13, 
and R. J. Spikins, aged 12. They 
were on their way to Australia 
from Shanghai when one of the 
air liner’s engines burst into 
flames and the plane came down 
in the sea. The boys, with other 
passengers, managed to get out 
of the plane on to rafts before 
it sank. • Then came the ordeal 
of paddling the rafts for 16 hours 
toward the coast of the Philip¬ 
pines, guided by the stars. 

The lads kept stiff upper lips 
all the time and manfully did 
their share of the paddling. 
They were none the worse for 
their adventure when picked up 
by an American ship and taken 
to Manila. • 

Sailors’ Gift to 
Gambia Children 

•pHE ship’s company of HMS 
Gambia, v/hen she was 
serving with the Royal New 
Zealand Navy, subscribed to¬ 
wards a silver model of the 
Dominion’s wingless bird, the 
kiwi, to be presented to school- 
children of the IVest African 
Colony after which their ship 
W’as named. 

The other day in London this 
model was handed over to Mr A. 
Creech Jones, Secretary of State 
for Colonies, by the New Zea¬ 
land High Commissioner. The 
gift will be sent to the Gambia 
Colony to be competed for by 
the schoolchildren year by year 
in a manner to be decided on by 
the authorities there. 

Greece’s Gratitude 

^ PRICELESS ancient Greek, vase 
and bowl, dating back to ■ 
600 Bc were presented not long 
ago to the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia in Salisbury,- 
the capital of the Colony, on 
behalf of the Royal Hellenic Air 
Force (Greek Air Force). 

The gift was described as a 
token of deep gratitude for the 
hospitality extended by the 
Government and people of 
Southern Rhodesia to members of 
the Royal . Hellenic Air Force 
during the Second World War. 


RECORD. A new world’s swim¬ 
ming record of 2 minutes 18i 
seconds for the 200 yards breast¬ 
stroke has been set up in 
America by Joseph Vandeleur. 
The previous record was 
, 2 minutes 22i seconds. 

An Escaping Society has been 
formed for all RAF, Dominion, 
and Allied airmen who escaped, 
from enemy and enemy-occupied 
territory during the war. 

A stamp commemorating the 
birth 6} Alexander Graham Bell, 
inventor of the telephone, is to 
be issued oh March 3 in Canada, 
where Bell spent the last years of 
his life. 





M. Vincent Auriol, the new President 
of France, and his grandsons. 
M. Auriol was elected President by 
an absolute majority over all his 
opponents. 

TINY BUT DEADLY. Photo¬ 
graphs of the virus of infantile 
paralysis, made with an electron 
microscope, reveal it as a particle 
so small that 40,000 of them 
could be placed in a single line 
across a pinhead. 


The Leinster and Dublin Uni¬ 
versity cricket clubs have appoln-. 
ted Leary Constantine, the West 
Indian Test cricketer, as cricket 
coach for next season. 

A frontier agreement between 
the Soviet Union and Afghanis¬ 
tan has been ratified. 

HELICOPTER POST. In the 
US a plan has been made for 
helicopters to rise from - New 
"York City, fly with mail to oceajj 
, liners at sea, and bring back mail 
from the ships to New York, 
thus speeding up delivery of 
letters, by a whole day. 

The German news service which 
was launched by the British mili¬ 
tary authorities in occupied 
Germany Is to be handed over to 
a German, limited liability com¬ 
pany formed for the purpose. 

Mr William D. Cadman, 64- 
year-old missionary, and the 
only British resident in ' Hanoi, 
Indo-China, recently refused to 
leave his Mission House though 
fighting was going on around it 
between French troops and 
Annamese. He had with him 
tico 4nnamese pastors and an 
orphan. 

MANY THANKS! Food gifts ' 
from Australia to Britain last 
year totalled 430,000 cases, weigh- 
irig nearly 11,000 tons. Queens¬ 
land alone .sent-3,000,000 tins or 
packets, equal to three from each 
man, woman, and child in that 
■ State. 

The first Pan-African Congress 
on Pre-History was opened at 
Nairobi, not Ion.g ago, by the 
Governor of Kenya, Sir , Philip 
Mitchell. The Abbe Breuil .was 
elected President of the Congress. 


Home News Reel 


ENGLISH OIL. England’s only 
big oilfield, at Eakiing in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, has produced 
nearly 500,000 tons of good crude 
oil since its discovery during the 
war. The oilfield covers 100 
square miles in the Sherwood 
Forest area. 

The sum of £218,000,000 was 
paid In rates In England and 
Wales last year. 

Visitors to the London Zoo 
in 1946 totalled 2,745,433, and 
another 468,041 went to Whip- 
snade. Altogether they paid over 
£250,000 for admission. 

timely: The 97 local Service 
men and women who have re¬ 
turned to the village of Smarden, 
Kent, have each been given an 
electric clock. 

Oak for repairing the roof of 
Westminster Hall, severely dam¬ 
aged by a bomb ,in 1941, has been 
provided from Lord Cqurthope’s 
estate at Wadhurst, Sussex, 
whence came the oak of the 
original roof. 

Special concerts for London 
schoolchildren are to be given at 


selected centres during the next 
three or four months 'by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
About 30,000 children will hear 
them—and during school hoursl 

DAUNTLESS. A blind, hand¬ 
less ex-Serviceman recently 
started business as a haulage 
contractor. He is Bill Griffiths 
of Blackburn. At St Dunstan’s 
he learned administrative work 
and how to use a telephone and 
typewriter. 

At her 102nd birthday party, 
at the Marlborough Convalescent 
Home, Mrs Elizabeth 'Willoughby 
blew out the 102 candles on her 
cake and'then sang a song. 

One of the first buildings to 
bc erected in the City of London 
after the Great Fire of 1666, Ye 
Olde Watling Restaurant in 
Watling Street, is to be repaired. 

MAROONED. For the first 
time for eight years, lighthouse 
keepers of the Sken-yvore and 
Dhu Hearteach lighthouses on 
the West coast of Scotland were 
recently marooned by rough seas. 


Youth News Reel 


FOSTERING GOOD WILL, 

No fewer than 605 Britisli Scout 
.Groups are corresponding with 
Groups in 16 other countries as 
a result of the “Linking-up ” 
scheme launched just before the 
end of the war. 

American Boy Scouts in Mon¬ 
tana ■ are members of w'hat is 
believed to be the first civil air 
search, and rescue organisation in 
the world. 

Mr George Isaacs, Minister of 
Labour, served as a boy in the 
5th London Company, Boys 
Brigade, which is connected with 
the Leysian Mission. At the Leys 
School, Cambridge, recently. 


Mr Isaacs spoke of the inspira¬ 
tion he received from the B B, 
and urged the boys to take up 
the work of the Mission. 

CHEERFUL GUIDE. Although 
badly crippled by infantile paraly¬ 
sis, 13-year-old Patrol Leader 
Evelyn Coppard of the 15th 
Maidstone Company, Girl Guides, 
enters cheerfully into all Guide 
activities. She has been awarded 
the Badge of Fortitude. 

Members of the OUeon Cinema 
Club at Klngswood, Bristol, have 
“adopted ” the motor vessel Castle 
Combe. The captain and crew 
recently visited the club, and in 
return a party of boys and girls 
were entertained on the ship 
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Refuelling A Plane in the Air. 


The Whale’s Return 




CLEVER MAGPIE FIVE GENERATIONS 


MAGPIE that can imitate the 
bell-ilke notes of the native 
tui has been mentioned in the 
New Zealand newspapers. 

The big black-and-white mag¬ 
pie is a migrant to New Zealand, 
but the tui is New Zealand’s best- 
known songster and so much a 
symbol of the Dominion that it 
has it* portrait on New Zealand’s 
shilling stamp. 

The clever magpie, W'hich lives 
among the trees of a suburb of 
Auckland city, is so friendly that 
householders feed it. They are 
amused to hear it making quite 
a good imitation of the tuis, 
which make their breakfast oH 
the native berries. 

When the tuis have finished 
their singing the magpie takes 
up the chorus. 

CROONERS FIRST! 

“ Is the most popular living 

person regardless of sex, 
nationality, or religion?” - That 
was a Que.stion which an 
Amcriean radio commentator sent 
out not so long ago to 15,000,000 
Americans—old and young, rich 
and poor. And the leader of this 
popularity poll proved to he Bing 
Crosby. followed by Frank 
Sinatra! 


■V^HEN Mr Gregory Walker, of the 
Norfolk village of Feltwell, 
celebrated his lOl.st birthday he 
held a combined party with the 
wedding celebration of his great 
granddaughter. Five generations 
were present at the event at the 
Mission Hall. 

The Grand Old Man, who still 
enjoys reasonably good health, 
i’eceived a congratulatory telegram 
from the King. 

A Great Teacher 

INURING this century the teach¬ 
ing of modern languages 
has grown more and more 
important, and Dr Otto Siep- 
mann, who has died at 85, will 
be remembered chiefly for his 
great contribution to their study. 
He was the author of French and 
German text books which revo¬ 
lutionised training in tliese 
languages. 

Dr Siepmann, who v/as 
German-born, received his train¬ 
ing at Strasbourg University, 
but while still young came over 
to England for health reasons, 
and devoted his life to teaching 
here. For over 30 years he' was 
a master at Clifton College, 
Bristol. He was a great teacher 
and a man of broad outlook. . 


Romulus and Remus in the Mendips 


Italian prisoner-of-war has 
such happy memories of 
England that he has made a 
monument in gratitude for his 
stay in the Mendip Hills. 

Gaetano Celcstra was captured 
at Tobruk six years ago and was 
brought to this country, where 
he was given employment on a 
farm at Beechborough, near 
Wells. Here he proved a hard 
worker on jobs that were entirely 
new to him, for he had been an 
artist in the days before the war. 
In his spare time he rebuilt a 
wall destroyed by a bomb in 
1940. Eventually Gaetano became 
accepted as one of the farmer’s 


family, was well paid for his 
work, and grew to love Somerset 
and England. 

To show his gratitude for the 
kindnesses of his employer and 
his neighbours in Beechborough, 
Gaetano has made a striking 
model of the famous group at 
Rome of the wolf feeding 
Romulus and Remus, the legen¬ 
dary founder.! of Rome. He 
modelled the figures out of iron- 
cored concrete and mounted 
them on pillars ten feet high. 

Gaetano is happy that he has 
shown his gratitude, and he has 
now but one gi'eat desire—to 
become a naturalised feriton. 


AIR RAID 


Some years ago Sir Alan 
Cobham demonstrated 
that it was practicable 
to refuel a plane in 
flight from a "tanker," 
and now there is a 
possibility that the 
system may be adopted 
on airlines. It not only 
extends the range of 
planes by obviating 
stops for refuelling but 
it also allows planes to 
lift a heavier revenue- 
producing cargo off the 
ground with a minimum 
of fuel on board. Once 
in the jiir planes can 
have tanks filled 
with petrol sufficient for 
a long journey. Thanks 
to radar, refuelling can 
be carried out efficiently 
at night. 


Buying a Village 

'J'HE entire village of Trabboch, 
in Ayrshire, consisting of 95 
home.s, has been bought by the 
local joiner, Mr James M. Thom. 
He is indulging in a long-term 
salvage enterprise. 

■When erected 70 years ago 
Trabboch was regarded as a 
model village. It was built to 
house local miners and their 
families, but now the houses are 
too small, and all lack modern 
am.enities. 

Mr Thom considers that he 
has got a bargain, though before 
he can salvage material from 
the houses he will have to wait 
for two years for the villagers to 
be moved to a new town about 
three miles away. The old 
houses are built of the best of 
material, and much of the 
timber is of excellent quality. 


Changes have been 
graphically illustrated by the 
return to popularity of the whale 
in our country. 

In Plantagenet days, when 
vast numbers of people had to 
be fed daily at the royal 
expense, whale-meat was regu¬ 
larly served at the king’s table. 
But now that- Norway has been 
sending us frozen whale-meat 
by the ton it has been necessary 
to publish recipes for its cooking. 
Wc shall h.ear more of this 
later; the present limited stores 
are drawn from refrigerators, 
but now that whaling is in full 
operation again supplies should 
become more plentiful. 

Will this revived interest in 
the whale extend to-the field of 
Art, it may be wondered. In 
olden days, when whale-m.eat 
was eaten as a matter of course, 
the bone of whales was a 
cherished medium for the artist. 
One of the British Museum 
treasures is a Saxon casket of 


whalebone, exquisitely carved on 
its four panels with, scenes front 
an ancient saga. The bone was, 
of course, from the body of the 
whale, not the horny, fringed 
baleen from its .mouth, of which 
our ancestors made their 
umbrellas, their brooms, and the 
stiffening of ladies’ gowns. 

Artists’ iriaterials seem to have 
been as hard to come by then 
as. in post-war Britain, and 
riches were discovered in un¬ 
expected sources. Last centur’y 
a mysterious find was made in 
the Hebridean island of Lewis, 
where there came to light 
nearly a hundred chessmen, all 
of beautifully-carved ivory. How, 
it was asked, came the ivory of 
elephant tusks up in that little 
island for a native to carve into 
chessmen? The material, how¬ 
ever, was not from an elephant, 
but was the ivory of a walrus 
which some hardy Hebridean 
deep-sea fisherman had long ago 
brought home in triumph. 


JJeople at Beccles In Suffolk saw 
an unusual sight the other 
day when a petrol-driven model 
aeroplane went for a flight in the 
middle of the town. 


The model, which has a wing 
span of about four feet, circled 
over the offices of 'Wainford Rural 
District Council and then flew 
over the Parish Church. Even¬ 
tually, It made a crash-landing in 
a tree in a garden at Northgate. 
It was undamaged. 

The owner, David Clarke, a 
Beccles pupil at Gre.sham’3 School, 

Girls at St GabriePs College, at Carmberv/eil, who are training to making expenm^ts 

, , , 1 ® 1 . n— , ''''v " with the plane, which he had 

be schoolteachers, take part in a PT class. ' ■ constructed in his spare time. , , 


School For Citizens A FEBRUARY 


Jn the heart, of - Herts is the 
beautiful estate of Ashridge. 
It used to be one of the stately 
homes of England; but when 
the last Earl Brownlow died, in 
1921, about 2200 acres of the 
parkland were bought by the 
National Trust, and another 
portion by the Zoological Society. 
In 1928 the lovely mansion and 
gardens were presented by Mr 
U. H. Broughton for use' as a 
college for training young Con¬ 
servatives in citizenship, in 
memory tl Mr Bonar Law. 

During the war the Bonar Law 
College was used as a hospital. 
Now it has been re-opened as a 
training college on a broader 
basis and with special courses on 
citizenship for young workers, 
with General Sir Bernard Paget 
as its new Principal. 

BUSY SHIPYARDS 

J^JORE than a million tons of 
shipping was launched in 
this country last year, and it is 
probable that this year the total 
will be exeeeded by as much as 
250,000 tons. We are building 
more .ships than the rest of the 
world put together. 

Twenty per cent of the new 
ships—some of which will not be 
completed till 1949—are tor export 
to foreign countries. This year 
will see the launching of five 
luxury liners all over 20,000 tons. 


FESTIVAL 

J^EBRUARY 2 is Candlemas Day, a 
festival of pagan origin which 
in the Christian Church com¬ 
memorates the Puriflcatlon of the 
■Virgin Mary, and the Presentation 
of Christ in the Temple. The 
candle-bearing associated with the 
festival symbolises the Saviour as 
the Light of the World. 

In Scotland ■ Candlemas is 
Quarter Day, the other three 
Scottish Quarter Days being May 
15, Lammas (August 1), and 
Martinmas (November 11). 

CLEVER CHARLES 

(j^HARLEs Main, a little Edin¬ 
burgh boy not yet four years 
old, is remarkable for his mental 
quickness. He can spell out and 
pronounce words, add, subtract, 
divide, and multiply mentally, 
hum a tune after hearing. it 
twice, name most makes of 
motor-cars and aeroplanes on 
sight, and recall incidents of a 
year or more ago already for¬ 
gotten by his parents. He has 
already developed a strong sense 
of humour, and can often point 
out snatches of humour on the 
wireless missed by his parents. 

Mr and Mrs Main are rightly 
proud of their son. Although 
both were fairly intelligent at 
school, they do not claim that 
Charles’s advanced intelligence 
is inherited. ■ 

YOung Charles first showed 
signs of his unusual capabilities 
when he was 20 months old. At 
that time he could distinguish 
colours. At two years ten 
months he could tell the time, 
and two months later knew the 
ABC and, could count up to 
50. At three years six. months 
he could .write letters and figures, 
and now he can memorise poems, 
.songs, and even short stories 
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Editorial Conference 

Fourteen-year-old Barbara Willis of Goodmayes, Essex, is the 
editor of an illustrated magazine called Cheery Chicks, of which 
3500 copies are circulated monthly. Here she is seen at work 
with members of her staff. 


Ships and Their Wonders 


\ n exhibition which will fas¬ 
cinate every young visitor' 
is the Worshipful Company of 
Shipwrights’ Exhibition of Ship¬ 
building and Shipping now open 
at the .Horticultural Hall, West¬ 
minster. Shipping and ship¬ 
building are the foundation of 
our national life, and few indeed 
are the British boys and girls 
who do not feel their interest 
quicken at the sight of a sea¬ 
going vessel. 

At this Exhibition there are 
displayed abo’Jt 2000 models, 
mostly of different kinds of ships 
and ships’ equipment. Some of 
them are working models; their 
decks can be raised to reveal a 
vessel’s internal accommodation 
■ all built to scale. Ships’ light¬ 
ing systems are shown in 
miniature, and their propellers 
turn at the correct number of 
revolutions. The splendid model 
of the liner Queen Elizabeth is 
20 feet long. , 

There are also a few models of 
aircraft, including the new 
Fairey helicopter known as the 
Gyrodyne. On the exhibition 
stand of John Brown and Com¬ 
pany of Clydebank, who built 
the Queen Elizabeth and H M S 
■Vanguard, is a. model of a jet 
turbine engine-room on which 
this famous firm is now working. 

As a contrast, and certainly 
taking us back a bit in history, 
are the three winning models in 


Brock .the Badger has 
now become a British subject 
protected by the law. 

But for a type of unthinking 
sportsman the badger would 
not need protection, for he is 
well able to take care of him¬ 
self ! Only at dusk can lie 
be seen by those who know him 
for the harmless creature he is, 
and one of his friends, a lady, 
has just described how, by taking 
the most patient precautions, 
ishe came upon his young family 
lat play, in the dim twilight hour, 
loefore tlie father of the family 
sets out on his nightly business 
of, filling the larder. . 


the shipbuilding employees’ com¬ 
petition for the best model of 
the “Ark of Noah. ’ 

This is the first big shipping 
exhibition to be held in Britain 
this century. Londoft’s first ex¬ 
hibition of this sort, in the form 
of a pageant, is believed to have 
been held about the year 1200, 
when the worthy shipwrights of 
those days carried models of 
their little ships through the 
City streets. The Shipwrights is 
a venerable Livery Company, 
but they believe today in living 
in the future rather than the 
past, and their 1947 Exhibition 
portrays the very latest develop-- 
ments in shipbuilding. 

They have designed this ex¬ 
hibition primarily to appeal to 
young people and to encourage 
them to. take up some form of 
shipbuilding as a career. To 
assist those who are interested 
in the romantic craft of ci-eating 
.ships there is an Educational 
Stand where experts, amclig 
them Professor L. C. Bunill of 
Durham University, give advice 
on how to become a shipbuilder, 
naval architect, or marine 
engineer. Eh^ery day, too, papers 
by experts are to be read and 
films shown dealing with slrips 
and their construction. 

The exhibition is open every 
weekday from January 28 until 
Februai'y 8 inclusive, except Sun¬ 
day February 2, 


In the dark wood he is in¬ 
credibly w'ai'y. No trap will take 
the badger in. Mr Douglas 
Gordon, one of his ablest 
defenders, says that if a hazel 
twig is set up on his beaten 
track, he wull go round it by 
another path. He can smell the 
human touch, and knows that 
whoever put it there had not the 
badger's welfare at heart. 

Other creatures have his nose, 
like the rabbit, which can smell 
a dog on his track and can 
always avoid it, but has never 
yet learned the cruel-peril of the 
trap. EM. badgers have acquired 
intelligelfce by experience. 


'^JfsNY Ontario schoolchildren 
this winter are going to 
“schools on wheels.’’ Hundreds in 
the wild, lonely places of Canada 
—children of fur trappers, pros¬ 
pectors, and farmers—live too 
far away to go to village schools; 
so the school on wheels comes 
to them. 

For a week each month 
specially-built coaches stop at a 
convenient spot on the railway^, 
near a .group of houses, and the 
children get a week’s schooling. 
Seven of the coaches are now 
working tlirough the lonely areas 
of Ontario, and without them 
many of the children would get 
little regular teaching. 

The school cars are regular 
railway coaches. Half tlie interior 
is fitted with desks and black- 
. board, and the other require¬ 
ments of a schoolroom. Fourteen 
pupils can be accommodated 
at a time, though there are few 
stops where this number come 
for the week’s teaching, so 
sparsely populated is the country. 
The other halt of the car is 
fitted with living accommodation 
for the teacher and his family, 
with bunks for beds, and a 
modem kitchen. Triple glass 
windows are installed in winter 
for the comfort of the young¬ 
sters, who sometimes tramp in 
weather 40 degrees below zero to 
go to school. Older boys fre¬ 
quently build a shelter near the 
school car and stay (here through 
the week rather than make the 
long daily trip back and forth. 

Each “school on wheels ’’ 
teacher makes a special circuit 
and keeps up a regular rota of 
visits. The shortest journey is 
83 miles and the longest 221 
miles. Most of the teachers are 
married and take their families 
with them, their house on wheels 
being provided with coal, water, 
light, and furnishings. Only a 
few hundred children come to 
the seven cai's, and in the 
evenings their parents ' come 
sometimes, too, for talks and 
lectures. In this way do many of 
Canada's immigrants learn about 
their new country. 

Round the Museums 

WET OR FINE? 

Ynis quaint form of barometer 
■seen in the Cardiff National 
Museum ’was consulted in 
Victorian days to see whether or 



not, tile proposed picnic would 
be maned by rain. If the 
weather promised fine, Jane 
would venture forth, but if wet 
weather; was due, then John 
would appear. 

They were very popular at the 
end of the 19th century, and 
there were many variations of 
the little figures. 


Protecting Bill Brock 



Bon Voyage ! 

A s the King and Queen and the 
tivo Princesses set out on 
their visit to South Africa the 
good ivishes of all the British 
nations go with them. Their 
joumey by sea will be followed 
with deepening interest, and 
their progress through the cities 
and countryside of southern 
Africa will bring the fresh wonder 
of distant places to British homes 
everywhere. 

This journey of the Royal 
Famil}^ is some recognition of 
the years of adventure which 
have gone to the making of 
Africa’s position in world affairs. 
From the days when - British 
ships charted the unknown coast¬ 
lines of the continent to the 
splendid burst of inland dis¬ 
covery associated with the name 
of the missionary-explorer, David 
Livingstone, Britain has had a 
warm interest in the life of 
Africa. 

'yjiE Royal Family will see the 
old and the new side by 
side in Africa. Aeroplanes and 
bullock wagons; modeni sky¬ 
scrapers and mud-walled Jcraals ; 
the world’s riche.st mines and 
the most abject poverty ; wide 
rolling farmland and small bush 
gardens ; great colleges of high 
learning and simple veld .schools. 
This is the bewildering mi.xture 
of modern .Africa, great areas of 
which are still under direct con¬ 
trol from London and are an 
important rc.sponsibility of the 
British people. 

As the battleship Vanguard 
bekrs the Royal Family into 
Cape Town harbour they will fall 
under the spell of Africa—the 
waTmth and colour, the friend¬ 
liness, the spaciousness; And 
immediately they will be wel¬ 
comed with that hospitality for 
which South Africa is famou.s^— 
the royal hospitality wliich its 
early white settlers learned out 
of tlie sheer loneliness of life in 
a vast land. 

'J'nE man who will be foremost 
in greeting the King and 
Queen with that traditional hos¬ 
pitality will be I'ield-Marshal 
Smuts, the great statesman who 
only forty-five years ago was 
Britain’s foremost enemy in 
South -Africa, and is now' the 
staunchest of friends. 

Today, more than any other 
man, he speaks for the aims and 
ideals of the British Common¬ 
wealth ; and with heartfelt pride 
will he welcome the King and 
Queen to his native land, eager 
to display its loyalty to the 
Crown which so strongly links 
that brotherhood of nations. 

'T’o the King and Queen, and to 
the Princesses for whom in 
particular f’ebruary i marks the 
l)cginning of a great adventure, 
the C N in the name of Britisii 
youth sends respectful and loyal 
greetings. Bon Voyage ! 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Si Just wrote. Keep cool and 
you comiitatid everybody. 


The Children''. 


In the Same Boat 

^^HEN the electric lights have 
gone out in Britain, and 
cooking on electric stoves has 
been interrupted, people have 
had good reason to say with 
IMark Antony : “ This was the 
most unkindest cut of ail.’’ 

Yet Britain is not alone in 
having suffered electric power 
cuts. Switzerland, a country 
with plenty of everything—or so 
we think—has had a long 
drought which has depleted its 
w’ater resources for hydro¬ 
electric pow'er; so a drastic 
reduction in electric current has 
had to be made. 

Hard luck on the Swiss. But 
it gives us a sort of fellow feeling. 


ROLL OF HONOUR 




DEWLH) IN THIS RECORD 
T; ' ABE'IHOSt MEMBERS Of 
Rung forosoftheaujed NATION’S 
I WHO iOSr THEIR LIVES AS 

THERESULTOF ' 
vROinNOlNIHE . 



|UlY10ih-<XnPg«ER5lsi 

I K>jO 


This is the title-page of the book 
containing the names of the men 
and women who died in the Battle 
of Britain, which is to be placed in 
the RAF Memorial Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey. Engrossed on 
vellum by Miss Daisy Alcock, it 
will contain about 1500 names. 


—++—- 

The Snowdrop 

piRSTBORN of-thc year's delight. 
Pride of the dewy glade. 
In vernal green and virgin w hite. 
Thy vestal robes, arrayed. 

John Kcble, 


Under the ^B. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If choppinc^ 
wood ts 
maikine fuel 
• cuts 



(^HiLDRKx’s niirscrie.s used to bo iit 
the top of the house. So lliat 
the children could get iip to mis¬ 
chief. 


^ MOTORIST says his caT tunud 
iiiiile. He zvas in the soup. 

is no need for an^'one to 
have chaps on' their. Iiands. 

They should find them jobs. 

JJKA W soil round the 'stems of spring 
cabbages, says a gardener. 

Surety real soil would be better. 

' T 

gAUSAGES arc in great demand. 
We would prefer them in llio 

shops. 
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THINGS SAID 

^JiK smallest atomic engine 
^ would at present weigh ten 
tons and therefore it is not likely 
to be used in the family car just 
yet. Siy Edward Appleton 

p'oRTY per cent of the'world’s 
inyeutions come from this 
country. Professor A . il/. Loiv 

people turn on a switch 
they should say “ Is this 
really necessary ? ” 

Sir Stafford Cripps 

p.\CT is sacred and comment is 
free. If every journal will 
stick to that, this democratic 
way of life will survive in our 
countIy^ I believe that we have 
the best Press in the world. 

/. TP. Belcher, MP 

' Jf one day some aggressor leaves 
the United Nations in order 
to be free of its restraint, the 
rest of the world has ready-made 
at hand the well-geared machin¬ 
ery for another and immediate 
grand alliance swiftly and over¬ 
whelmingly to confront the 
offender. Senator Vandenberg 


liter's Table 



The Bright Side 

Qir Clarence Sadd, president 
of the Institute of Bankers, 
has expressed his firm belief 
that Britain—still Great, he 
thought—would emerge from 
the present difficulties with an 
assured place in the, world 
economy, bringing progressive 
improvement in the welfare of 
her people. 

Like ourselves. Sir Clarence is 
an optimist, and it is worth 
pointing out that in the long 
story of these islands the optim¬ 
ists have usually proved right. 


Chain of Folly 

^ROWN-ups used to be.bothered 
periodically with a nuisance 
known as the Chain Letter, 
which requested them to copy 
out some names and addresses, 
send cash or stamps, and de¬ 
clared that eventually they them¬ 
selves would receive a huge sum, 
if they did not break the chain. 

Now we find that someone has 
started this idiotic nonsense 
among schoolgirls, who arc asked 
ti) send handkerchiefs. If any 
C,N reader gets one of these 
appeals we advise her to tear the 
letter neatly in half and put it 
with the jiapcr salvage, which is 
more valuable than the- 300 
hankies she is never likely to 
receive—or require ! 

--- 

Stand Alone 

should seek support from 
merit, not from patrons; 
■he has sullicieiit patrons who does 
rightly. Plautus 


J7Lr:CTKICITY it'ill soon he under one 
Hoard. Easier for repairs. 

Jt is time to remake worn-out 
' rhuljarb beds, (five them spring 
mattresses. ■ . 


, Jj/E hare too much money chasing 
ajter too few goods. 2'here must 
he a catch somewhere. 

3 

(^REAM cakes arc disappearing from 
the Dublin shops. Wherever 
the}' are they disappear. 


Plough Deep <& Straight 

Above yon sombre swell of land 
Thou secst the dawn’s grave 
orange hue. 

With one pale streak like yellow 
sand. 

And over that a vein of blue. 

The air is cold above the woods ; 

-Ml silent is the earth and sky. 

Except with his own lonely 
moods 

The blackbird holds a colloquy. 

Over the broad hill creeps a 
beam. 

Like hope that gilds a good man’s 
brow ; 

And now ascends the nostril- 
■steam 

Of. .stalwart horses come to 
plough. 

Ye rigid ploughmcti, bear in 
mind— 

Your labour is for future hours, 

.■\dvance—spare not—nor look 
behind— 

Plough deep and straight with 
all your power.s. 

Richard Horne 


How to Save lOs 

Qn and after .\pril i people will 
be able to buy only los 
Savings Certificates, which in ten 
years will be worth 13.S. It will 
be possible to purchase up to a 
thousand of these new Savings 
Certificates, in addition to any 
hokling.s of previou.s iksue.s, and 
the interest will l)e ta.x-free. 

On lilarch 3 .gift tokens will 
also be put on sale at 10 s and 
multiples of lOS. 

Ten shillings is a handy sum 
•to invest in National Savings, 
especially for young people, and 
this new issue, the eighth, 
should prove very attractive. 


Jfoyh learn cookery in some schools. 
' Atuifind themselves in the soup. 


Two Blessings 

Oe that loses his conscience has 
nothing left that is worth 
keeping. Therefore be sure j'ou 
look to that. And in the next 
place look to y(jur health : and 
if 3 - 6 u have it, praise God, and 
value it next to a good con- 
.science ; for health is the second 
blessing that we mortals are 
capable of, a blessing that money 
cannot buy, therefore A’alue it 
and be thankful for it, 

Isaak Walton ■ 

.— r *— 

EVENTIDE 

Tt is a beauteous evening, calm and 
free ; 

The lioly time is quiet as a Nun, 
Breathless with adoration. 

Wordsworth 
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Stalking on a 
Floating Island 

expedition, lead by Attilio 
Gatti, the explorer, ■will 
shortly leave . America to wrest 
further secrets from the dense 
African jungle. Included in their 
equipment are mobile radio 
stations, mobile laboratories, and 
a helicopter for survesung and 
photographing mountains that 
are inaccessible. 

They also have materials to 
build an “island.” This consists 
of flat-bottomed craft lashed to¬ 
gether and camouflaged with 
fresh vegetation and foliage. It 
will be floated on rivers and 
lakes with the explorers con¬ 
cealed in the “undergrowth.” 
Their quarry will be rare tropical 
. animals and birds, but instead of 
rifles their weapons will be 
cameras and sound-recording 
apparatus. They hope, that by 
floating silently up-wind, they 
will be-able to get near enough to 
photograph them and record 
their voices. 

They will also go to the Ituri 
Forest, one of the wettest places 
in the world, to can-y out radio 
experiments. 


Chinese Opera 



For the first time in this country a 
Chinese opera is being staged at 
a London theatre. Here is the 
leading lady, Mme Y. S. Chen, wife 
of a Chinese Embassy official, in 
her colourful costume. 


HELPING THE 
BLIND & WEAK 

'J’o be mentally backward as 
well as blind is a terrible 
burden for a human being to 
carry, but that splendid organisa¬ 
tion, the. National Institute for 
the Blind, has been breaking 
new ground in helping those .so 
handicapped, and is .establish¬ 
ing a school for blind children 
who are also below the normal 
standard in intelligence. ; 
The new school is to be at Con- 
dover Hall in Shropshire, and it 
will have from 60 to. 70 boarders. 
These will hot be divided into 
classes but will be allowed free¬ 
dom to work or play at what most 
interests them. An expert staff 
will carefully watch their activi¬ 
ties to discover what is the 
particular aptitudci of each boy 
or' girl. 'When this is discovered 
the pupil concerned will be care¬ 
fully developed in that direction. 
Tims, it is hoped, every one of 
these ■ gravely handicapped 
children will have a good chance 
of acquiring skill that will give 
him or her a happy and useful 
life. 


GN Handwriting Test 

Names of Principal Winners 

■The Editor of Children’s Newspaper has pleasure in announc- 
^ - ing the awards in the recent C N Writing Test, in which 
prizes of a total value of over £400 were offered. 

The competition aroused a very wide interest and the Editor 
takes this opportunity of thanking the many schools and 
■teachers who co-operated in making.it such a success. Entries 
exhibited a notably good standard of work in all three groups, 
and congratulations are extended to the many who sent really 
excellent efforts—and particularly to those named below. 


GROUP A (For boys and girls 
aged 6 to under 8) 

First School. Prize of £10 and 
Pupil’s Prize of £5: 

. SHEILA EOTWRIGHT of 
Stradbroke Voluntary School, 
near Diss. Norfolk. (Home 
.address: Woodlands, New Street, 
Stradbroke). 

Second Prize—School £5, and 
Pupil £3: ' 

PAMELA JACOBSON of 
. Church High School, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. (Home address: 
Leasyde. The Drive, Gosforth, 
Newcastle.) 

Third Prize—School £3, Pupil 
£ 2 : 

•J. WILLIAMSON of P. E. 
School, Glenburn Road, Dun- 
murry, Northern Ireland. (Home 
address; 11, Sunnymeade Park, 
Dunmun'y.) 

GROUP B (8 to under II) 

First School Prize of £10 and 
Pupil's Prize of, £5: 

COLIN. T. HALE of Robert 
Street School (J M), Lower 
Gornal, near Dudley; Worcs. 
(Home address: 1, Green Lane, 
Upper Gornal.) 

•Second Prize—School £5, 
Pupil £3: 

SONIA ANN HOWELLS of 
Parkway School, Welwyn Gai’den 
City. (Home addi’ess: 57, New- 
fields, Welwyn Garden City.) 


Third Prize—School £3, Pupil 
£2: - 

JEAN ODELL of Watling 
Street School, Brownhilis, near 
Walsall. (Home address: New ■ 
town, 'Watling St, Brownhilis.) 

GROUP C (11 to under 17) 

First School Prize of £10 and 
Pupil's Prize of £5: ■ • - 

DAVID MORRIS JONES Of 
Cardigan County School. (Home 
addi-ess: Ael-y-bryn, Bryngwyn, 
Newcastle Emlyn. Cards.) 

Second Prize—School £5, Pupil 
£3: - . , 

MICHAEL JOHN BUSBY of 
Bury Grammar School. (Home 
address: 97, Hazel Avenue, 

Bury.) 

Third Prize—School £3, Pupil 
£2: 

JENNIFER ELDER of Mount- 
pottinger P.E. School, Belfast. 
(Home address; 55, The Mount,, 
Mountpottinger Cres., Belfast.) 

ONE THOUSAND SPECIAL 
CONSOLATION PRIZES 

Consolation prizes of 250 Foun¬ 
tain-pens (value 12s 6d) and 
750 Book Tokens (vklue 5s) 
have also been awarded, these 
being divided among the next- 
best efforts in proportion to the 
number of entries received with¬ 
in the three groups. The com¬ 
plete list of prize-winners may be 
seen at the CN offices. 


Another Big Competition Coming 


]\/J^ORE prize news for schoolgirls 
and schoolboys! Owing to 
the success of the Handwriting 
Competition, the result of which 
appears above, the C N has 
arranged another. important 
competition — this time, an 
attractive pictorial te.st which, 
it is believed, will arouse the 
greatest interest, and has a 
bigger-than-ever prize list. 

£100 in Cash Prizes will be 


offered to pupils and their 
schools in this great new con¬ 
test, and there will be 1000 other 
attractive prizes which winners 
will be invited to choose for 
themselves. 

This new competition will be 
found to be interesting, iiistiuc- 
tive, and amusing. 

Look out for next week's full 
announcement of this big prize 
cvciit! • 



The I lO-feet-high Bell Tower 
at Evesham, Worcestershire 


THIS ENGLAND 
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The Tudor Tyrant 

ANUARY 28 marks the 400th anniversary of the death of 
Henry VIII, the Tudor monarch whose undeniable gifts 
as statesman were, overshadowed by the ruthless and vicious 
streak in his nature. Much that he did helped to make England 
great ; but because, alas, “the evil that men do lives after them” 
he is remembered much more for acts which stain his name. 

Henry ascended the throne of unwilling to grant the divorce 
England in 1509, when he was and Wolsey W'as blamed for the 
18. The dark Middle Ages had failure of the negotiations. The 
then drawn, to- a.close and the - great minister was summoned to 
Renaissance was well under way London to face a charge of high 


in England. Men of the new 
learning, such as Sir Thomas 
More, Colet, and Erasmus, hailed 
his accession with . delight. 
Henry’s reign was bright with 
promise. He himself was a 
cultured young man, ever ready 
to discuss literature 
and the arts with 
the best minds of 
his day. He even 
wrote poetry. No 
longer were the 
great feudal barons 
a threat to the 
power of the throne, 
as their strength 
-had been broken in 
the Wars of the 
Roses: and a nev/ 
middle class of 
hard-working and 
thrifty traders was 
making its appear¬ 
ance, prepared to 
back, the Crown 
whole-heartedly in 
the interests ' of 
security. 

Moreover, in 



treason, but died on the journey, 
broken in health and spirit. 

Henry now proceeded gradu¬ 
ally to break the links binding 
the English Church to Rome, a 
momentous step in English 
history. Many lovers of the old 
order protested, 
but Henry’s 
irresistible will 
would brook no 
opposition. Those 
whose conscience 
would not allov/ 
them to recognise 
Henry as supreme 
head of the Eng¬ 
lish Church died 
on the scatfold. 

Perhaps the 
greatest crime of 
Henry’s reign was 
his execution ' of 
Sir Thomas More, 
one of the noblest 
Englishmen of all 
time. More was a 
close friend of the 
king, who liad , a 
high opinion of his 


Thomas Wolsey, Holbein’s famous painting talents, and many 
his Chancellor, of King Henry VIII a time Henry had 
Henry had the most 
skilful diplomat in Europe. With 


his famous “Balance of Power 
policy Wolsey played oS the 
rival kingdoms of France and 
Spain against each other, keep¬ 
ing them angling for England’s 
support; and by so doing 
obtained for England an im¬ 
portance in the councils of 
Europe such as her resources 
hardly warranted. 

So far Henry’s VIII’s reign 
was an unqualified success. The 
turning-point which was- to 
transform it almost-.into a Reign 
of Terror was the decision of the 
self-willed king to divorce his 
queen, Catharine of Aragon, 
because he had become interested 
in Anne Boleyn. The Pope was 


talked with him 
about the new studies, walking 
in More’s 'riverside garden at 
Chelsea. But More saw clearly 
where the king’s policy was lead¬ 
ing arid refused to accept 
Henry’s new position in, the 
Church. Soon, in company with 
the saintly Bishop Fisher, he 
joined the long list of the king’s- 
highly-placed victims. 

Yet despite his cruelty, wilful- 
nesk and arrogance Henry re¬ 
tained his popularity with liis 
people throughout his reign. 

Of all English kings “bluff 
King Hal ’’ was the most Eng¬ 
lish, and although his subjects 
often groaned under his 
oppression they understood him, 
and remained loyal to the end. 


Penicillin 

Chewing-Gum 

giR Alexander Fleming, the 
godfather of penicillin, has 
just declared that one cannot 
have too much of the good thing. 
He meant that when it is pre¬ 
scribed there is"" little risk of 
applying too much of the pre¬ 
scription, but there is another 
way in which its use is spreading. 

The latest example is peni¬ 
cillin chewing-ghm, which, having 
been found salutary In America, 
has now found its way to 
England through two biochemists 
at Tunbridge Wells. 

The penicillin in a measured 
dose is combined with chewing- 
gum, and the chewing-gum 
jujube is to be masticated for 
between four and seven hours. 
It is good not only for the tender 
gums of children, but for the 
throat as far as the tonsils, 
Vi'hich early need attention. 


Vhe Chifdren’s Ncwsfioper. February, f, f94r 



Happy Times Ahead 

This happy visitor to the Manchester Toy Fair is surrounded by 
specimen dolls which will be available next Christmas. 


The Grandeur of the Stars of Perseus 


rpHE splendid constellation of 
. Perseus is now almost over¬ 
head in the early evening, and 
its chief stellar glories may be 
readily identified to the west of 
Capella and the stars of Auriga, 
which were described in the C N 
for January 18. 

The accompanying star-map 
shows only the chief stars of 
Perseus and the nearest to us, 
but viewed on a clear, moonless 
night this region will be seen 
to be superbly radiant with 
numerous fainter stars, and also 
the glowing light from many 
millions of suns in a small part 
of the Milky Way, or Galactic 
Ring. For these “clouds of 
light,’’ which at present stretch 
across the sky from the north¬ 
west to the south-east at 
night, form a complete circle 
round the heavens. This light 
has been from 100,000 to 120,000 
years reaching us; it bears the 
radiant energy from 2000 million 
suns and Is, no doubt, the source 
of the mysterious', powerful, and 
wonderful Cosmic Rays. 

Let us. however, return to the 
stars of Perseus as shown on the 
star-map. These are all rela¬ 
tively quite near to us. The 
brightest. Alpha, is an immense 
sun radiating about 1400 times 
more light than our Sun, but 


from a distance 13,735,000 times 
greater’. This light takes about 
217 years to reach us, so we 
can see how much' nearer it is 
than are the myriads of suns 
composing the Milky Way. 

Delta in Perseus is also about 
217 light years distant from us. 
It radiates about 220 times more 
light than our Sun, so it also 
must be a “giant ” type of sun. 
Epsilon in Perseus is a far 
greater “giant,” radiating 1600 
times more light than our Sun; 
but this light takes 543 years 
to reach us and so Epsiloii 
appears ' to be not very much 



brighter than Alpha. Epsilon 
has a much smaller companion 
sun which may revolve round 
it and which radiates about 
twelve times more light than our 
Sun. 


Gamma in Perseus radiates 
about 95 times more light than 
our Sun and is 142 light years 
distant. The much greater 
brilliance of all these suns, not¬ 
withstanding their great dis¬ 
tances, gives us some idea of 
their immensity. 

Were our Sun as far away as 
these it would appear but a 
faint little star of sixth magni¬ 
tude or less. The star Theta, 
for example, radiates three times 
more light than our Sun and is 
otherwise very, similar, while it 
is only 41 light-years distant: 
yet it is relatively faint com¬ 
pared with the other far more 
distant and very much brighter 
stars. Iota in Perseus radiates 
only twice as much light as our 
Sun, so it cannot be much 
larger, and Iota is but 35i light- 
years distant and is the closest 
in distance, size, and type to our 
Sun. 

Algol, the wonderful Demon 
or Winking star, is rriuch the 
most interesting of the stars of 
Perseus because of the remark¬ 
able changes in its light. With 
Rho, a variable star of another 
type, it represents the Head of 
the terrible Medusa, which 
Perseus, knight of mythology, 
cut off. This will be described in 
our next article. G. F. M. 


RIP VAN WINKLE—‘Washington lrving*s Famous Story, Told in Pictures 



Rip ■ humbly assured the angry crowd he Just then a woman carrying a The crowd winked at one another, but old Vanderdonk, Rip went to live with his daughter, for his 
meant no harm. In despair he cried : child that began crying, said to it: the local historian, who recognised Rip, related how the wife was dead. It took him some time to 
“ Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle i” “ Hush, Rip.’’ Old Rip looked at Catskill mountains were reputed to be haunted every grasp how, during his long sleep, the country 
“ Yes, there he is,” replied someone, point- her closely. “ Who was your twenty years by the great Henry Hudson, the early ex- had thrown off old England’s rule and become 
ing to a man who, looked exactly as Rip had father ? ” he asked.” Rip Van plorer of the river, and his crew. His own father had the United States. Rip, however, cared 
v/hen he went up the mountain—apparently .Winkle," she said. V He disappear- seen them in their old-time dress, playing ghostly games little for politics, and soon he became again 
as lazy and ragged, too. His grown-up son ! ed in the mountains 20 years ago.” of ninepins which sounded like thunder. ” the village children’s favourite. 

Sir Wa/ter Scott's great romance /van/ioe, to/d in pictures, begins in next week's CN 
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THe C^/fdren’s Newsfaper, fefcruafy I, 1947 

The Riddle of the Glaciers 

T’o the question raised in the CN some weeks ago as to 
whether the earth may be growing warmer new responses 
have been added ; but the problem is not yet solved. 


The temperature of Canada 
has been rising during the last 
50 years till it now stands five 
degrees Pahrenlieit above its 
former yearly, average. This fact 
is quoted from Canadian authori¬ 
ties by Mr A. R. Yarham in a 
survey of what the study of 
glaciers is doing to support the 
belief that the warming-up is 
going on elsewhere. 

In Switzerland, where the 
retreat of the Alpine glaciers 
was first .marked 50 years ago, a 
longer term test is in progress. 
The time measure of the glacier 
is the century; half-a-century 
is not enough. So the flow of a 
selected Swiss glacier is to be 
measured over 250 years. Its 
measure will not be taken till 
the year a d 2180. The starting- 
point was fixed some years ago 
when metal cylinders containing 
present and past records were 
sunk in its surface at various 
points, and these will accompany 
the glacier as it flows like an icy 


river down the gorge containing 
it. When, in due season, these 
are examined by our descend¬ 
ants, the scientists will know 
more about the glacier’s hidden 
secrets than the wisest among 
us to-day; for a glacier is not a 
block of ice, but a flowing river. 
It moves at different rates of 
speed. 

In Greenland a West Coast 
glacier suddenly began to 
advance 62 feet in a day. Another, 
having moved only a foot in a 
year, speeded up to a mile in a 
week. The Black Rapids glacier 
of Alaska advanced to spill its 
icebergs not in the sea but in a 
fertile neighbouring valley. When 
the Himalayan glaciers—18 new 
ones were located by the latest 
explorers—are better known, as 
they surely will be by ad 2180, we 
shall know whether the earth is 
now present at the last flicker 
of a disappearing Ice Age, or 
present at the birth of a new one. 


THE STATUE THAT SURVIVED 

k . LIFE-SIZE bronze bust of well, R A, and the whole 


Admiral Phillip, the founder 
of Australia,' which was buried 
in a blitzed London church but 
survived, was recently given into 
the custody of the Royal Empire 
Society. 

Admiral Phillip, whose career 
was described in the C N not long 
ago, was a great sailor and 
Empire-builder, who in 1788 went 
out to form the first British 
settlement in Australia. A 
national memorial to him, of 
which the bust was the central 
part, 'was fixed to the outer wall 
of St Mildred’s Church in Bread 
Street, London, the parish where 
the admiral was born. The bust 
was modelled by Mr C. L. Hart- 


memorial, a gift of Lord Wake¬ 
field, was unveiled in 1932. 

During the blitz on London St 
Mildred's Church was. almost en¬ 
tirely destroyed, and it -w^as at 
first thought that the memorial 
had perished with it. But the 
firm which had cast and erected 
the memorial recovered it and 
found the statue was undamaged. 

At the Royal Empire Society’s 
assembly hall the other day, 
members who, had come to see 
the' Australian film. The Over¬ 
landers, found on the platform, 
draped with an Australian flag, 
the salvaged statue of the man 
who laid the foundations of the 
Australian nation. 


r-BEDTIME CORNER- 


THE GRAIN 

on the lower deck of a ship 
two young men, who were 
returning from Europe to 
their home on a far-away 
island, noticed a grain of 
corn. The elder picked it up. 

“This is corn,” he said. “A 
very useful plant. But what 
can one do with a single 
grain?” 

And he threw it away. 

His companion at once 
picked it up and as soon as, 
he got home planted it. 

The first result was not en¬ 
couraging—his crop would 
have gone into a thimble. 
The second w'ould have filled 


Washing Day 

Ann is as pleased as 
she can be 

Washing for the 
family 

(Only doll’s clothes 
really, though), 

While bubbles Jack 
and Baby blow. 


CORN 


OF 

a teacup, but from the third 
crop he was able to distribute 
a number of grains among 
his friends. 

In the end the man re¬ 
ceived not only a rich harvest 
for his pains but in years to 
come an ample fortune. 

Big things grow from small 
beginnings. 


Prayer 


life 


fill, God, who gave me 
and limb. 

The joy of play to knoic, 
Teach me in everything I do 
A grateful heart to show. 

Amen 



226 Millions 
IA Day i 

'The amazing total of over 
. £69,011,000,000 has Just been 
declared as the total of cheques 
and bills cleared at the London 
Bankers’ Clearing House during 
1946. This is another high record 
and shows an increase of three 
per cent over 1945, while as 
compared w'ith 1933 it is over 
74 per cent higher. This huge 
figure means that on every 
working day an average of over 
£226,250,000 in cheques was 
handled by the Clearing House, 
and yet not a penny piece 
changed hands between the 
banks concerned! 

How the cheque-writing habit 
has grown is shown by com¬ 
parison with figures of little 
more than a century ago, when 
a year’s total was £4.7 millions. 
By 1900 it had risen to £9000 
millions, and has been growing 
steadily ever, since. 

It is interesting to work out 
that if this total is divided by 
the number of people in Great 
Britain, each person is respon¬ 
sible for nearly £1500 in cheques 
per year! 

Perhaps in no other country 
in the world is the cheque habit 
so much used as in Britain. Even 
in America, the year’s total for 
1946 was equivalent to £73,075 
millions, which, in relation to 
her proportionately larger popu¬ 
lation, is a much smaller total 
per head than ours. 

It is a fine tribute to British 
banking and to our confidence 
in one another, that over 
£226,250,000 change hands every 
day without the passing of any 
money. 

The Government’s 
Electricity Bill 

J^AST year an Act was passed 
which placed coal under 
public ownership. Now it is 
electricity’s turn. Later, gas will 
be dealt with in a similar way. 

Under the new Electricity Bill 
it is proposed that the whole of 
the electricity - supplies of 
England, 'Wales, and South Scot¬ 
land shall be owned-by a British 
Electricity Authority, with 14 
area electricity boards acting as 
regional agents. This wdll mean 
that about 570 electricity under¬ 
takings and companies, of 
which 370 are owned by local 
authorities, will be taken over 
and compensated. Also, the 
Central Electricity Board, which 
has been much in the public eye 
of late by making electricity cuts, 
will disappear. 

The north of Scotland will be 
an independent district under 
the control of the North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. 

The Government hopes that 
under the proposed new organisa¬ 
tion it should be possible to 
provide more and cheaper elec¬ 
tricity, though that may not be 
for some time. 

TEA WITH R.L.S, 

J. Clark, ot Edinburgh, had 
a birthday recently, and her 
birthday cake bore the inscrip¬ 
tion, too Not Out. Mrs Clark still 
clearly remembers when Robert 
Louis Stevenson used to pay her 
regular visits in the honse where 
she has lived for. nearly sixty 
years. Stevenson was in the habit 
of dropping in for a cup of tea and 
a friendly chat, and one of 
Mrs Clark’s most treasured 
possessions is a small sketch by 
him. 


Keep your strength up 
-^the sensible way. 



TEE BETTER - BALANCED BREAD 

4b 


7 




For over a century 
Gillott’s have made 
th6 finest quality and 
the widest range of 
drawing pens in the 
World , . . the favonr- 
ites of famous 
artists. At present 
supplies may be 
limited, but the eic* 
celleucb persists. 


Bfj appointment 
Ten 'Maliera la 
■ the iatc Kinfi 
Ceorye V 




Would you like 
more pocket money ? 

Here is a chance for every 
boy and girl to do a good 
deed and at the same time 
get paid for ■ it. In this 
way 

Brooke Bond Coffee 
Essence bottles arc so scarce 
that every empty one is 
needed. Will you collect 
all you can from friends and 
neighbours ? Your grocer 
will pay you ^d. each. 

You will be helping to 
solve a very real difficulty. 
Thank you. 

Bffooke Bosid 

Coffee & Chicory Essence. 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with qur Youth Organisations •we are 
doing our utmost to build up our boys and 
girls for the place the.v must take later as 
responsible citizens. Will you please help us? 
We -sorely need yonr aid. Address; 

The Rev. RONALD F. W. Bollom, Supt., 
THr EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885 ), B romley Street. Commercial 
■■■■■■Road, Stepney, 



"TOM THUMB" 

nursery fuvniiuTe 






Government stamped. 

These Xaval Telescopes, powerful day and 
night lenses with modern microiiictev auto¬ 
matic range focus apparatus. Spieurlit! 
objurt lens. Approx. 15" in length. Made 
to pick out objects with clarit.v and pre- 
cision at many miles range. Made by famous 
• instrument manufacturers. To clear at less 
than cost ('f material. 25/- ONLY. 
Post and package 1/6, Two or moiv carr. 
free. Don-’t miss this amazing offer. 
EX-AEMY BELL TENTS, centre pole, 
all accessories. Thoroughly rfconditioiird. 
Sleeps 8. Heieht Dft. Sins., oirc. 44lt. 
£8 15s. complete. MARQUEES, 30ft. x 
20ft. Height 14ft. £33 15s. tomplcte. 

Also Jarger sizes. ^ 

HEADQUARTER AND GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN cs;3), 
Excel House, Excel Court, Whitcomb 
St.,Lelcester Square, London, W.C2. 



for coughs scolds 

A teaspoenful of Owbridges 
each night guards against 
infection of throat & chest 

OwmsG^s 

PRICE 1/3 iiic purchase tax 



Every modern device known to 
science is at the service of highly 
qualified chemists who check each 
batch of Allenburys Fc^ds. This 
exacting control and care ensures 
that vital protein, fats, carbohy¬ 
drates and minerals are present in 
fixed amounts and correctly balanc¬ 
ed to suit baby’s growing needs. 
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Jacko the “House Decorator” 



NO IMPROVEMENT 

gMiTH: I’m glad to hear Robin¬ 
son’s luck has changed. 

Jones: Well, he’s got work as 
a lighthouse-keeper, but he’s 
still on the rocks. 

How Many Nuts ? 

J-Jarry had two brown bags, 
each containing the same 
number of walnuts, and Dora 
had two white bags, in each of 
which was the same number of 
chestnuts. , 

There were 80 nuts altogether, 
but Dora had three tipies as 
many in each of her bags as 
Harry had in his. How many 
nuts were there in each bag? 

Ansu'er next, week 

FACTS ABOUT FIJI 

^■'HE Fiji Islands. are a British 
colony in the South Pacific, 
and lie 1100. miles north of New 
Zealand. There are about 250 
islands in the group, some 80 of 
them being Inhabited. Total 
land area, 7083 square, miles. 
Population, 240,009, of which 
5200 are Europeans. The largest 
islands are Viti Levu, 4053 square 
miles, and Vanua Levu, 2130 
square miles. The capital is 
Suva, on Viti Levu, with a popu¬ 
lation of 15,500. The islands 
were discovered in 1643 by the 
Dutchman Abel Tasman and 
were ceded to Britain in 1874. 

The Fijians are a dark-skinned, 
fuzzy-haired people, intelligent, 
hospitable, and courteous. In the 
W'ar they proved themselves 
expert jungle fighters. 

- Chief products of the islands 
are sugar, gold, and copra. 



M as Jacko was a little dubious when Jacko announced his intention 
of painting the hall, but finally she consented. . “ It will at least keep 
him out of mischief," she thought. Watched by Bouncer, Jacko set to 
v/ork. Suddenly a big spider descended'from the ceiling and dangled . in 
front of his face. Jacko made a wild lunge at it, missed, and sent the paint 
pot flying. It was poor Bouncer who. received most of the decorating, 
not the wall ; and Jacko who received a dressing-down. 

Hidden American States 

, Seven States of the U S A are 
hidden in the folloioing verse. 


day I hid a horse of May’.s, 
' But, oh, I only meant to 
tease. 

My main enjoyment is - some 
prank. 

To put a horse ’mid forest trees 
Was rather naughty, that I own. 
And it exasperated May. 

She’ll never more go hear me, I 
Shall miss our impish fun and 

Aniwcr next ircck 

TUNE TITLES 

'J'his is a good game to follo’// 
a rollicking one at a party. 
The players sit down with 
paper and pencil while on the 
piano or the gramophone several 
well-known tunes . are played, 
the first letter of the title of 
each, when put together, forming 
a word. Here is an example: 

S ailor’s Horn Pipe 
A uld Lang Syne 
Home Sweet Home 
P op Goes the Weazel 
These first letters rearranged 
make the word HASP, and 
the player w’ho first gets this 
written down correctly is the 
winner. 

Proving His Case 

wasting your efforts 
- here, my boy, there are no 
fish in this little stream." 

‘‘But I’m not fishing—I’m 
showing mother that I haven’t 
time to mind the baby.’’ ' 


THE ODD CHEMIST 

There was a young chemist 
■“ called Haste, 

Who had such extr'ordinary 

taste. 

For magnesia he 
Would choose for his tea, , 
And bread spread with camomile 

paste. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A Congregation of Plovers. In 
the wake of the plough hundreds 
of birds could be seen wheeling 
and tumbling in the air, keeping 
an. endless watch for any food 
which might be revealed. The 
birds’ plaintive cries echoed over 
the surrounding fields: ‘‘Pee-wit, 
pee-wit.” 

‘‘They are the Lapwings,” said 
Ann. 

“That they’re not," replied 
Don. “They are Peewits.” 

“My uncle says-” began 

Ann. 

“Listen to them,” interrupted 
Don. 

“Actually they are Green 
Plovers,” chuckled Farmer Gray, 
overhearing the argument. “They 
are known by all three names,” 
he .said, seeing the children’s 
surprise. “They are very useful 
birds, as they eat many pests, 
particularly wireworms and 
leatherjackets.” 

The Void 

“ J»LEASE sir,” said the new typist 
when her chief- finished 
dictating his first letter, “would 
you mind telling me what you 
said ’oetween ‘ Dear madam ’ and 
‘ Yours faithfully ’?” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn and 
Uranus 'ai'e in the south¬ 
east. In the 
morning Venus 
and Jupiter are 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at seven 
o’clock on the 
evening of Thursday, January 39. 



The Children’s Hour 


Pithy Proverh 

S' ^1® ® girder can 
made into a needle. 


be 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Child Guidance Hostels and Nursery 
Leavers Hostels. 

Application, are invited for posts aS resi¬ 
dent ll.S.S/S'r.4iVI'S at Hostels for children 
in the County. 

tx.iLARY according to experience on the 

following scates: 

Deputy Matron—£ 135 - 5-150 per annum, 
plus residential emoluments 
. valued at £100 per annum. 

Assistant—£ 105 - 5-130 per annum, plus 
residential emoluments 
valued at £go per annum. 

Applicants for these posts should have 
experience of work with children between 
the ages of 5 and 14 , and a knowledge of 
plain sewing and simple household manage¬ 
ment is an advantage. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
the undersigned on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed envelope. 

Shire Hall, H. .1. C. NEOBARD. 

Reading. Clerk of the Council. 


B B Cfxroerammes from Wednesday, 
January 29, to Tuesday, February 4 .' 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Secret Head¬ 
quarters—another storj- about the 
Boy Detectives. 5.35 The Royal 
Visit to South Africa—a talk. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Chevalier 
to the Rescue (Part 4). Scottish, 
5.0 AH Aboard the Barge (Part 3): 
More About Mr Simister. Welsh, 
5.30 Bedtime Stories (No 3); Write 
Down Your Answers. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Train Called 
Timothy. 5.10 SOS—a drama of 
the sea by “Taffrall.” Northern 
Ireland, 5.0 Astronomy talk; 
another story about the Panjan- , 
dorum; Can You Beat It? Young 
Artists; Gramophone records for 
sick children. Scottish, 5.0 When 
I’m Grown Up I Want to Be (No 3 
—a Hospital Nurse); Scottish 
Clans—a song and story feature. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Mercl Monsieur 
Muggins—another story about 


Billy Smith’s dog; Scenes from 
Romeo and Juliet, presented by 
an Aberdarc Young People’s Club. 

SUNDAY. 5.0 Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir; The Tale of an Eggshell. 
Northern Ireland, 5.0 Astronomy 
talk; Bran and the Outlaws—more 
about the wolf-dog; Darby and 
Joan on Peninsula Island: Instru¬ 
mental trios. 

MONDAY, 5.0 The Butterfly 
That Stamped—another “ Just 
So ” story. 5.25 Cowleaze Farm. 
Scottish, 5.25 Nature Scrapbook-,- 
with the Hutmaii, Zoo-man, and 
Bird-man to answer questions. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Story of 
Leonard; Gramophone' records; 
Humpy the Woodcutter. Midland, 
5.0 Ethel Williams (songs); The 
Adventures of Sajo and Her 
Beaver People; Taking Father’s 
Dinner—a talk. Scottish, 5.0 
Another Tammy Troot story, read 
by Willie Joss; Down at the Mains. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 F 6 rce. 5 A 
venomous^erpent. 8 A general, pardon. • 
10 A firm hold. 12. A row or rank, as in - 
a theatre. 13 Emmets. 15 To imitate; 

16 Pronoun. 17 Japanese monetary 
unit. 19 Postscript.* 20 Nothing at all- 
22. A narrative. 24 A barrier when 
closed. 26 A kind of stud, as on a 
shield, 28 A tooth. 30 Demand. 31 A 
bottomless chasjr,. 

Reading Down. 1 A hat hanger. 

2 An agricultural wagon,' 3 Containing 
nothing. 4 Royal Navy.* 5 A contin¬ 
ent. 6 Siberian plains devoid of forest. 

7 Heaps of combustible material. 

9 French for and. 11 Our allowance of 
foods.' 14 A group of related things. 

16 Great Easterp Empire. 18 An East¬ 
ern potentate. ’21 A door-fastener. 

23 A bright-pluniaged parrot-like bird. 

25 Royal Institution.* 27 Call of distress 
at sea.* 29 South Africa.* 

Asterisks indicate ahbre\ 
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iaiions. Anszeer next vcck 


Riddles About Teeth 

'YY’hat ■ is it that never eats 
though it has plenty of 
teeth? A comb. 

What is the difference between 
a lion with toothache and a very 
wet day? Otie is roaring with 
pain and the other pouring loith 
rain. 


When do teeth talk? 
they chatter. 


When 


HOPELESS TASK 

“^ow, Peter, I do hope you wiU 
make, an effort this term to 
get a place near the top of your 
Form.” 

“It’s not a bit of use. Dad, all 
the others are trying, too." 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Target Practice. Two 15’s ; four fy’s. 
Jumbled Names. Rosamund; Jeremy; 
Margaret; Clarice; Hubert; Reginald. 



Programme of specially 
selected films - 

ADVENTURE • CARTOON 
.£.4 ' INTEREST 

COMMUNITY SINGING 
CLUB TALKS 

Apply for free membership 
card at your nearest 
ODEON theatre. 
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